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to do in the way of amendments. "As their ambassadors, can
we not clearly grant those powers?" It was the small states that
were really willing to confederate. The large states were refusing
to do so, and insisting on a plan that would destroy the Con-
federation. "Then the fault will be yours, and all the nations of
the earth will justify us. But what is to become of our public
debts if we dissolve the union? Where is your plighted faith?
Will you crush the smaller states, or must they be left un-
molested? Sooner than be ruined, there are foreign powers who
will take us "by the hand."

Bedford, who must have felt a stir in the room when he made
this threat of foreign alliances, quicldy went on to say that he
did not mean to "intimidate or alarm." He was only reminding
the large states of the consequences of their behavior. But King
regretted that "the honorable gentleman from Delaware . , .
with a vehemence unprecedented in this House, had declared
himself ready to turn his hopes from our common Country, and
court the protection of some foreign land.**

On this clanging note the Convention adjourned till Monday,
July 2. Washington, always silent in debate, on Sunday expressed
himself in a letter to a friend in Virginia. "Every body wishes,
every body expects something from the convention; but what will
be the final result of its deliberation, the book of fate must dis-
close. Persuaded I am, that the primary cause of all our dis-
orders lies in the different State governments, and in the tenacity
of that power, which pervades the whole of their systems.
Whilst independent sovereignty is so ardently contended for,
whilst the local views of each State, and separate interests, by
which they are too much governed, will not yield to a more en-
larged scale of politics, incompatibility in the laws of the different
States, and disrespect to those of the general government, must
render this great country weak, inefficient and disgraceful. Weak
at home and disregarded abroad is our present condition, and
contemptible enough it is.

"... I have had no wish more ardent, through the whole
progress of this business, than that of knowing what kind of
government is best calculated for us to live under. No doubt
there will be a diversity of sentiments on this important subject;
and to inform the judgment, it is necessary to hear all the argu-
ments that can be advanced. To please all is impossible, and to